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R EK, PO RTS 


OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
REPORT VIII. 
The Committee on Agricultural Experiments, consis- | 
ting of the Hon. Tuomas L. Winrkrop, Chair- | 
man,—Hon. Isragru Tuornptxe, Hon. Wit- 


SOCIETY. | 


sol 


| 
| 


uraAM Prescort, Bens. Guitp, and Joun C, 


Gray, Esqs.—to whom was aiso committed the | 
inspection of sundry articles of Manufacture, | 
for which premiums were offered. Report, | 


That six parcels of cheese of more than one | 
year old, and seventeen parcels of cheese of the} 
present year, from fhe dairies of farmers in New , 
Braintree, in the county of Worcester; one. par- | 
cel of old cheese. from the dairy of M:. B.C. Per- | 
kins, of Becket, in the country of Berksire ; and, 
one parcel of new cheese, from the dairy of Mr, | 
Luther Chamberlain, of Westborough, in the 
county of Worcester, were offered for the Socie- 
ty’s premiums—of the old cheese, that from the | 
dairy of Mr. Elisha Matthews was considered by! 
your committee to be the best, and they award to 
iim the premium of ten dollars. Mr. Hollis Tidd 
is entitled to the premium of five dollars, for the 
next best. They award to Mr. Welcome Newell 
the premium of ten dollare, for the best new) 
cheese; and to Mr. Roswell Converse, five dol- | 
lars for the next best. To Mr. Charies Cutter, of 
Weston, they award the premium of fifteen dol- 
lars, for the best sample of butter; to Mr. Mi- 
chael Crosby, of Bedford, the premium of ten dol- 
lars, for the next best; to Mr. Luther Chamber- | 
Jain, seven dollars for the next best; and to Mr. 
Adam Hemenway, of Framingham, the premium| 
of five dollars for the next best. The butter and 
cheese now offered, is superior in appearance and | 
flavor to any heretofore exhibited ; this in part: 
may be attributed to the past favorable season, 
and in part doubtless to more particular attention 
in the manufacture. Mr. Ebenezer Withington, | 
of Dorchester—Mr. Timothy Wellington, of West 
Cambridge—and Mr. Jonathan Parker, of New- 
ton, severally, offered samples of honey for pre- 
mium. Your committee award to Mr. W Withington 
ten dollars, taking into consideration the quantity 
of his honey, and also his communication on the 
best mode of managing bees. There were only 
two competitors for the premium offered for the 
best sample of currant wine. Mr. John Heath, of 
Roxbury, and Mr. William Kenrick, of Newton— 
to the former the committee eward the first pre- 
mium of ten dollars ; and to Mr. Kenrick, the pre- 
mium of five dollars. In the opinion of your com- 
mittee, but little, if any improvement has recently 
been made inthe manufactare of this article.— 
‘f'wo barrels of cider were offered for the Socie- 
ty’s premium ; the committee after carefully tast- 
ing the liquor, were of the opinion that the cider 
in neither of the casks was sufficiently good to 
he entitled toa premium. It is much to be re- 
gretted that our brother farmers pay so little at- 
tention to the manufacturing of a liquor, which 
ought in our ceuntry, generally, but more particu- 











}ardent spirits ; and when carefully made is supe- 
rior to the common wines of Europe. 


Mr. John. Webber, of Beverly, exhibited his an-' 


}nual offering in aid of the show, of some cannis- 

ters filled with excellent mustard, of his own, 

manufacture. All which is respectfully submitted. 
THOMAS L. WINTHROP, Chairman. 


The following le tter of Mr BALDWIN was ace ‘dentally omitted 
last week. It is in reply to the Queries of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricujural § 


Society to the several successful claimants for the pre- 
miums on orchards. 
ing and acceptable to those engaged in the management of orch- 


These Replies have proved very interest” 


| ards and nurseries. 


1. I have planted 305 trees. 


in 1816 44 trees, 
1817 08 
1818 30 


1819 & 20 78 
1821— 27 55 
— 305. 
2. The following is a list of the trees, of which 
I know the kind of Fruit; the rest are of the va- 
rious best kinds ,generally winter fruit. 


Russet 94 
Greening 37 
Baldwin 18 
Nonsuch 5 
Pearmain - 3 
Golden Russet 4 
Cat Head 6 
Ribstone Pippin 5 
Spitzenburg 8 
Pumpkin Sweeting 2 
Peck’s Pleasure 2 
Porter ] 
185 known 


120 unknown 
305 

3. kxcept three trees, they were all raised from 
the seed, and grafted or inoculated on the farm. 

4. They were all planted in newly broken up 
ground. 

5. They were planted 6 or 8 inches deep—no 
stones were put beneath them, nor any unusual 
mode of planting adopted—nearly half are planted 
at 35 feet distance each way, the rest 25 to 30 
feet. 

6. The ground when not planted, bas been 
ploughed and hoed round the trees. 

7. I have pruned in spring and autumn, but most 
freely in spring, which I prefer. 

8. Ihave ploughed and hoed as stated in the 
6th answer. They have been manured every other 
year. 

9%. Ihave no peculiar mode of treatment. 

10. My trees have had many borers in them, 
which J cat out—I know no other remedy. I have 
lost no trees by them. 

11. | have scraped the trees and applied For- 
syth’s composition with an additional quantity of 
Lime, and think it beneficial. 

ENOCH BALDWIN. 


Norfolk, ss. Milton, October 8, 1827. Then 


larly in the northern States, to be substituted for’ Enoch Baldwin made solemn oath to the trath ot 


RUGGLES, 


: , > 
Justice of the Peaces 


| the above answers before me, J. 





PRAC ‘H TRE LS. 

The peach is the most delicious fruit that grows 
in this country; but the farmer does not rear the 
i tree, because it “dies so soon.” Fixperience has 
taught me that Peach trees will live and flourish 
fifteen or twenty years, if the ground in which they 
are planted be cultivated; but if their ene my, the 
| worm described in the following paragraph, be des- 
| troy ed every year, I should suppose they will live 
| much longer. Vow is the time for destroying the 
_worm, which is easily detected in its ravages if the 
| directions of this receipt are pursued. 

Peach Trees.— This is the season to destroy the 
| pest which kills this valuable tree; just above the 
| curfac -e of the earth you will now find a gum, which 
{has issued from the weund which the worm has 
| made in his ravages on the root, and of the eatings 
of this gum he has formed a sack, in which he has 
' enclosed himself, about one inch in jength and of 
a dark brown color: looking much like tobacco 
| thrown away after chewing. This contains an in. 
| sect just ready to come forth with wings; it is of 
ja beautiful black, and looks much like a wasp, not 
iso long, nor with the small middle of that insect, 
: but having around his body a ring of a bright 
| orange coler—in a few days theese insects will be 
‘at maturity, and they immediately commence a 
| new work of destruction, by depositing near the 
root of the tre» their nits, or young, which in time 
jare quickene : and commence eating again. It is 
| suppseed the’ . covering which will prevent their 
| access to tli: root of the tree, will preserve it from 
| damage. — Ho ishurg Chrontele. 


Scot is —A respectable practical 
a Scotia, has lately taken a tour 
through the tov nships of Woodsto:k, Wakefield, 
| Richmond, and Jackson; about seventy miles or 
| upwards, above Fredericton, on the river St. John. 
He has now returned, and informs us, that he is 
very much pleased with the appearance of those 
places; and states from particular observation and 
enquiry, that with the exception of wheat, which 
is there gener: |y considered to be equal to half 
a crop, every other kind of grain, and also vegeta- 
bles have turned out well; and that hay is abund 
ant.—St. John Gazette. 
Extract of a Leiter from Fredericton, 

“In some conversation I lately had with Mr. 
Campbell, of Nashwalk, he informed me that on « 
piece of ground where last year he cut only three 
tons of hay, this year he has cut thirty tons. So 
far as I can learn, the crops generally have been 
abundant, wheat being the only exception, and the 
failure in that having been occasioned by rust. In 
the upper part of this country, I learn, that the in- 
jury done to the wheat, is not near as great as has 
been represented. Potetoes, I bought, nine bush. 
els to-day, at Is. per bushel.” The difference be. 
tween the last and the present season, in the pro- 
duce of hay upon the same piece of land, mention 
ed in the foregoing extract, is so great as to be 
truly surprising ; but we know both the writer, 
and the gentleman whose name is mentioned, an¢ 
can confidently vouch for their veracity. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS. 

The following paragraph is extracted from the address of Pli- 
ny Merrick, Esq. before the Agricultural Society of Worcester 
rounty, 

“Tam not unaware that there are those, who 


cause the wool to separate from it, tanning it with |a little distance, of remaining in flower. Robins 
oak bark, treating it with oil; cleansing it, and '™mmuigrate to this region in the latter part of win- 


lastly, in currying it, and rendering it of an equal. 
thickness throughout. The tubes, after being 
opened with instruments, or tools called wolves’ 





will not yield a willing attention to the suggestion, | teeth, are drawn over the bosses of the cylinders 
that the operations of the husbandman on his farm | ysed for spitining cotton and wool, and are stretch- 
are to be essentially aided by results derived from! eq tight by pincers. The tubes ought to exceed 
scientific and philosophical investigation. ‘They \the bosses of each cylinder in length; and the 
object that theory and practice are far different parts of them which extend beyond the bosses are 
things; that the abstruse speculations of the clos- tg be pressed down and tied, and to be fastened to 
et are too subtle and refined for tie actual labors ithe end of the cylinders with strong glue ; the ex- 
of cultivation ; and they confidently claim that the tremities are then to be rubbed with a wolf’s tooth, 
plain unsophisticated judgment which has been |to make the glue enter into the leather; and the 
tormed by practice is clearer and better than that | cylinders are left in this state for five or six hours; 
which comes heavy lumbered with the conclusions | sfjer which the ligatures are taken off, and the 
of a life of study. ‘They start back, as from mysti- | ends of the skin which extend beyond the bosses, 
cal conjurations, from all book learning on matters | are cut away ina lathe. In taking them out of the 
of husbandry, with much the same undefined hor- |jathe, the cylinders are rubbed with a cloth some- 
ror as our ancestors did from witcheraft—und with | what hard, to bring forth the polish of the skins. 
much the same reason too. Unwilling to be assur- | Lond. New Month. Mag. 
ed that science is, after all, nothing but perfected | nistblieqiecntiiaeanamimaieipameinantinnte ™ 
practice, they pray, with a shivering devoutness, | MEXICAN TIGER FILOWER. 

that their farms may be spared from subjugation to! This flower is of such exquisite beauty as to 
ihe waking dreams and visionary innovations of | merit particular attention.—Hernandez, a Spanish 
the man of learning. —But let no hasty prejudice ‘physician, who was seut to Meaico by Philip II. 
or thoughtless fear, extinguish, by their mistaken | king of Spain, informs us that it grew wild about 
distrust, the glowing light of truth. Agriculture |tkat city, and was much cultivated for its exces- 
has itself, in all ages, received benefit from intel-|sive beauty, and for the medicinal virtues of its 


iectual exertions—and through all the vicissitudes 
of time, mind has given confidence to energy, and 
direction to the active. In the most common pur- 
suits, in the boldest exertions of enterprise, facili- 
ties for practice have been largely drawn from 
those sober places in which men of learning have 
been bestowed. When the hardy mariner goes 





roots, being, as he terms it, a “ frigefacient in fe- 
vers, and a promoter of fecundity in women.” 
This flower has no scent, but in splendid beauty 
it has scarcely any competitor. It is born to dis- 
play its glory but a few hours, and then literally 


melts away; but to compensate forthis sudden de- | 


cline, it continues to produce flowers for several 


forth upon his favorite element of tumultuous wa- \weeks. The latter end of August is generally the 
ters, his fearless intrepidity results not fom confi- | season of its bloom. 

dence in his own manly strength, but from a well! It it properly a green-house plant, succceds best 
grounded assurance that learning has provided him |in light mould, and is easily propagated by seed, 
with the means of steering his bark to another from which the plants will flower the second year. 
shore; and he remembers that science has taught | The bulbs and offsets may be taken up in October, 
him to look for the land marks of the deep in the | when the leaves are decayed, and kert in dry sand, 


well ascertained orbits of the stars above him.” 


OHLO POTATOE., 

Mr Story of this village planted last spring in 
his garden a single potatoe, obtained of his kis- 
man Judge Cary, of Chenango county, the seed of 
which was said to be from Ohio, and which pro- 
duced the present fall one hundred and thirty-six. 
Thirty-three of them filled a half bushel and 
weighed 25 pounds; of the rest seventy five were 
of a good ordinary size for culinary purposes : the 
remainder rather small, making iu the whole about 
a bushel. His gardner, John Dutcher, who had the 
care of planting, hoing, digging, &c. deserves 
great credit, and can testify to the truth of the 
facts detailed. Another specimen of this excellent 
vegetable, raised in the same garden, is little less 
extraordinary. Twenty-five potatoes of the com- 
mon kind were selected ofthis year’s growth, 
weighing fifty pounds.—They are of an excellent 
quality. This will certainly yield additiona! induce- 
ments toa fresh supply of emigrants from the 
Emerald Isle.—Cherry Valley Gazelle. 


M. Delwan’s Patent for making Tubes without 
Seams, of the Skins of the Legs of Sheep, for Spin- 
ning Factories.—Jt consists in cutting all round, 
above the claw,the skin of the leg of a sheep, pull. 
ing it off ip the same manner that hares and rab- 
bits are cased; then soaking it in lime water, to 


jsaw-dust, or rolled up in dry moss till March ; but 
‘they must be carefully preserved from frost. Or 
‘they may be replanted immediately in pots of fresh 
‘earth, and placed in the green-house ; giving 


_|them but very little water, till they begin to vege- 


tate in spring.—M’Mahon’s Gardener. 





| The September number of Flint’s Western Re- 
view contains an article describing a variety of 
beautiful trees and shrubs common to the valley of 
the Missisippi. The following elegant tree is thus 
described : 

China Tree.—This is a tree more eultivated in 
‘the southern regions of this valley, as an ornamen- 
{tal shade tree than any other. It has fine, long, 
\spiked leaves, eight or ten inches in length, set in 
corresponding pairs on each side of a stem two 
feet long. The verdure is of the most brilliant and 








deep in nature. In the flowering season, the top is 
one tuft of blossoms, in color and fragrance re- 
sembling the lilac, except that the tufts are larger. 
It holds in flower for a long time. It is a tree of 
the most rapid growth of any in our country. 
‘These trees, planted out ina village, in a few 
years completely embower it, and from the intense- 
ness of their verdure, they impart a delightful 
freshness to the landscape, in that sultry climate. 
After the leaves have fallen in autumn, the tree is 
, still covered with a profusion of reddish berries of 
_the size of haws, that gives it the appearance, at 








ter,.settle on these trees in great numbers, and 
feed on the berries. They possess an intoxicating 
or narcotic quality; and the robins, sitting on the 
trees in a state of stupefaction, may be killed with 
a stick. The bark is said to be a powerful vermi- 
fuge. 





Extracts from Gleanings in Husbandry and Rural Affairs.” 

Many people wonder why the curious enquirers 
into nature will give themselves so much trouble 
about exotic plants; but they do not sufficiently 
consider, that many kinds of grain, many roots, 
legumes, fruits, sallads, and trees, in common use 
with us for nourishment, household utensils, cloth- 
ing, and ornament, are originally exotic. 

Slillingflect’s Tracts. 

Humble Bees.—If a nest of the common Hum- 
ble Bee (Apis Terrestris,) or of the Black Humble 
Bee (A. Subterranea,) is taken late in the evening, 
and confined for the night in a hive or box ; they 
will not afterwards forsake it, but increase their 
comb and breed. 


Black Currant Wine.—The process of manu- 
facture is merely that of macerating the fruit, in 
an equal quantity of cold water, two or three 
duys; then boiling the whole slowly, until the 
fruit is dissolved ; when the liquor is strained off. 
Re-boil the liquor, gently, a short time ;.and add 
a quantity of sugar, proportioned to the given 
richness of the fruit ; ferment, and lay up, agree- 
ably to the methods practised with other fruit 
hiquors. 

Buckwheat was first brought from Africa into 
France, by the Saracens—and from France into 
England.—Is called by many French wheat. 


lt may be well for the husbandman to attend to 
the plants of Red Clover in the course of its grow- 
ing. Some considerable variety appears in the 
character pf the plants: He should note them, 
and sow the seeds of a head of each variety, ob- 
serving the progress of the growth, hardiness, &c. 
It is the way of discovering the yood sorts,—the 
best. The worst the field had better be cleared 
of. 


A Dairy should be roomy, airy, and shaded from 
the sun, and the windows to face the north: 
wherever a stream of water can be brought 
through it, the opportunity should always be em- 
braced. 

W ooden vessels are supposed to be the best for 
holding milk, but unless kept clean, communicate 
a disagreeable taste to the milk. . 

One of the best methods of cleaning and season- 
ing wooden vessels for milk, is, after being well 
rinsed in cold water, to put them into boiling wa- 
ter for the space of about three minutes; then to 
be kept dry till wanted. 


Exotics.—From some late attempts that have 
been made to raise plants natives of the East and 
West Indies in the open ground, it appears that 
several have flowered and ripened their seeds :— 
and it is much to be wished more efforts were 
made to increase the number of our useful plants. 
The late Dr Fothergill cultivated with the great- 
est attention, at Upton, near London, every plant 
that seemed likely to be of use in physic or manu- 
factures, and which he could procure at any ex- 
pense ; and it is to be regretted, that the public 
were not made acquainted with the fruits of hit 
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labour. The greatest difficulty is over after the 
plants have once ripened their seeds; as plants —_ 
raised from such seeds, grow annually hardier and SELECTION OF FRUITS. 
quicker of growth. Tn turning the pages of catalogues of the exten- 
With respect to fruit trees, it would be better sive varieties of fruit trees contained in the nurse- 
to procure such as have been introduced froin the ries, one is much perplexed to make a selection of 
Indies into Italy, Spain or France, than direct from | choice kinds for the garden and orchard. A friend 
the Indies into England; as for example, the eminently successful in cultivation has kindly fur- 
Quinquina, Balm-tree, Sago, Cocoa, and other nished us the followiug list of the best varieties, 
Pslm-trees, by being first transplanted from their, whose superior excellence has been tested bv his 
native soil into the Canary Islands and thence to Own experiments. The wish that the benefits of 
Andalusia, the most southern province of Spain, his experiments may be extended, induces us to 
at length have been, by successive transplanta- present it to our readers as a sure guide iu their 
tion, accustomed to the climate of Yadrid. | selections., 


"rom the Worcester Egis. 


APPLES. 


. ! 
Swine are ready for procreation at seven months, 
Summer. Harvest, Red Juneating, Early Bon. 


old ; but the male is unprofitable for that use, un-_ ' 
til twelve, and is in his prime at two years. The’ Fall American Nonpareil, Princeall. 

sow goes nominally four months, or one hundred Winter. Baldwin Pippin, Nonesuch, Rhode Isl- 
and fifteen days, with very few days variation; ®9¢ Greening, Peck’s Pleasant, Spitzhergen of the 
bringing three litters, of from five to twelve pigs DeW kind, Roxbury Russet, Tift Sweeting, Tolman 


each litter, in about eighteen months, supposing Sweeting. 

the pigs to be weaned ; but in two or three months | PEARS. 

less time, the pigs being suckled for roasters.—| ‘Summer. Early Chaumontelle, Skinless, Jargo- 
The old lopped eared make the best bacon; the nelle, St Michael’s, Seckle, Bergamot de Pasque, 
Chinese, and crosses with it, the best pork ; for Satin Green, Charles of Austria. 


which they will fatten in four or six weeks; and 
killed at eight or ten months old, are esteemed 
more delicate, than if they were kept longer in 
the stye. Should be restrained to a certain quan- 
tity of water, and kept clean and dvy ; for cleanli- 
ness js as essential! to the preservation of their 
health and well doing, as that of any other animal. 

Two gentlemen in Lancashire have a breed be- 
tween the Wild Boar and the Chinese ; they have 
very light and small bellies; their sizes are but 
small, weighing from ten to fifteen score, general- 
ly twelve score. 

There isan aninal kent tame in some of the 
East India Islands. esiied Baby-rousse, of the 
same genus as the Common swine; which, if it 
would bear our climate, would be an useful ani- 
mal, as it lives solely on herbs and leaves of trees, 
and never ravag.s gardens like swine ; the flesh 
is well tasted. 

The cutting away with a sharp knife, the grist- 
ly or horny part of the snout, through which the 
ring is usually put, will, without the least injury 
arising from it to the animal, effectually prevent 
its rooting. 

Crows are terrible destroyers of Indian corn.— 


mar. 


Winter. King’s Bon-cretien, St Germain, Col- 


CHERRIES. 


Ronald’s Black Heart or Black Tartarian (best), 
May Duke, White Heart. 


PEACHES. 

Early White Nutmeg or Early Ann, Red Rare- 

ripe, karly York Island, Lemon Clingstone, Ken- 

nady’s Clingstone, Early Admirable, Royal George, 
Royal Kensington, Gross Mignon. 


PLUMS. 


The varieties of the Green Gage, and the Pur- 
ple Gage. 

GKAPES. 

July Grape, Burgendy Black, White Chasselas, 
White Sweet-water, White Muscat, Miller Bur- 
gundy. The Auwigsburg, is an early white grape, 
reported to. be the best of all the natives of our 
country, and said to be hardy. 





“Letters from Europe, comprising the Journal of 
a Tour through Ireland, England, Scotland, 
France, Italy and Switzerland, in the years 1825, 
°26 and °27.” 





Blackbirds and squirrels are also great enemies to 


Mr Carter’s book has just been published by the | 


the corn crop; but the poor wood peckers, accus-| Messrs Carvills, under the above title. It is in two 
ed of eating maize in the field, do but dig for and handsome octavo volumes, of above 500 pages 


| A few years ago all the flannels and baizes used 
‘in the country were imported from Europe. The 
severity of an American winter was moderated by 
‘the fabric of Wales and the fleeces of Saxony 
‘Such an establishment as a flannel manufactory 
was unknown in the country. The tariff of 18}ti 
gave encouragement to some branches of cotton, 
but woollen goods were partly unprovided for. 
The new protection extended by the law of 1824 
has not been without its expected operation. 
Among other branches of manufactures, that of 
flannels is making « rapid progress. Already there 
are about six or eight establishmeats of this kind 
in the country, one o* the largest of which is situ 
| ated in Amesbury, in Massachusetts. Not long 
} since one was erected in Connecticut, and recent 
|ly its proprietor sent a very handsome assortment 
of flanne)s to this market, which entered into com 
petition with those of English fabrics. It is known 
that the average prime cost of the article in this 
‘city amounted to 25 cents a yard; and at auction 
when they wete sold, they brought 49 cents. The 
liberality of this price was occasioned by the beau- 
ty and texture of the goods, ond its general ex 
cellence in comparison with the foreign. The 
growth and progress of manufactures cannot he 
impeded by any sections! differences of opinion. 
All the middle, eastern and western states are 
nearly unanimous in favor of this policy, and at 
the next session of Congress there is every proba 
bility that a new revision of the tariff will be made. 
[M. ¥. Commercial Adv. 


Early indications of Winter.—On the night of 

the 7th inst. a severe snow storm commenced from 
ithe North, and continued till the evening of the 
| following day, and left us about a toot of snow on 
‘alevel. So great and early a full of snow is hardly 
| within the recollection of our oldeat and most ob- 
/serving citizens. The tinkling of sleigh belle at 
this season of the year surprised us almost as much 
as to have heard them at midsummer. Indeed the 
/sound was tather melancholy than enlivening, as 
many of our farmers have not finished gathering 
their crops—Considerable produce from the neigh- 
| boring towns was brought to market on Thursday 
‘in sleighs. We also learn, with surprise, that the 
mail coach from Litchfield to this city, was actual- 
ly stopped by the heavy drifts of snow that had ac. 
cumulated during the storin.— Hartford paper. 


} 








In Williainstown, a few days since, a young lady 
swallowed a pin which lodged about half way 
down in its passage to the stomach.’ Dr. Emmons 


um, as these worms, in different shapes and char 
acters, become enemies to vegetable productions. 





For Inflamed Sore Eyes.—White vitriol, one 
drachm, acid elixir of vitriol, twenty drops, and 
boiling water one pint: put the white vitriol into 


water, and when nearly cold, add the drops, and} 


after add one large table spoonful of brandy or 
very old rum. If the above is fonnd too strong, 
weaken each quantity drawn off with more or less 
rose water. 

To take ink spots out of cloth or linen. Wet 
immediately the place with lemon or sorrel! juice, 
or with white soap diluted with vinegar. 

Cure for oxen strained by over-drawing.—About 
half a pint of common soap, stirred up with a quart 
of milk, poured down the throat of the creature 
will, we are told, speecily effect a cure. 


About one third of the work, as we have been in- 
formed, is substantially new, consisting chiefly of 
letters written during the latter part of the tour, 
| which were not published. It would of course be 
superfluons for us to speak of the talents and ac- 
quirements of the author, or of the ease and fluen- 
cy of his style: and the public have already been 
made acquainted with the plan and execution of a 
large portion of this book, which will no doubt be 
teceivec with greater approbation and pleasure, 
from the improved and enlarged form in which it 
now appears.—WV. Y. Daily Adv. 





They have in exhibition at Philadelphia, 
greatest Ox in the world, and the smallest Cow. 
The Ox is the Columbus, weighing 4000 Ibs. and 
the Cow measures only 2 ft. 10 in height, and 4 
ft 2 in length, 





sponge to the end, and passed it down the passage 
below the pin; here it absorbed moisture, and be- 
come so much swollen, that in drawing it up, it 
brought up the pin.—Hampshire Gaz. 





' Ina communication in the Georgetown Colum- 
bian, Mr Adlum says there are now (Sept. 24,) 
enough of wild grapes on the vines in Maryland to 
_make 2000 pipes of wine! 





| Covering for Roofs.—A new substitute for slates 
has been adopted in England, and introduced ex- 
tensively into use. A quantity of lime is slacked 
in tar, in which sheets of the largest and thickest 


the brown paper are dipped and then laid on in the 


manner of slating. This is said to make « durable 
covering, answering every purpose of shingles or 
slates, and will effectually resist the weather fore 
;great number of ycars. 
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[From Fliat’s Western Mouthly Review] 

es B rising almost in a compact mat to the height of | 

. REED CANE, ; four feet in a few weeks, after the old cane had 
Every one has seen the larger reed cane, in the |been burned away, when we have calculated, what 
form in which it is used for angling rods. It grows | an amount of it might be raised on a single acre 
° Sent ‘ | 5 ; g cre, 

on the lower courses of the Mississippi, Arkansas, | jt has a thousand times occurred to us. to wish 
Red River, and their waters, trom fifteen to thirty that the cultivation might be tried, as fodder, at 

feet in height. We have seen some in these fer-jtho north 


In our view it were well worthy an 


When we have seen the stems of this rich fodder, | and feed it out in winter, it will be saving hay. | 


—_—$_— 





have told many farmers of my practice, who feed 
out pumice in the same way; and if I have publish. 
ed something like it before,the reader will excuse 
me for having it printed again, when we are sen- 
sible that many people read very superficially, and 
most people are apt to think their own method is 
the best, and it becomes necessary to give precept 


tile bottoms, that would almost vie in size with | experiment, to sow it annually in regions of a lat- upon precept; but I have no motive but public i 
the bamboo. The leaves are abundant, of a bean- litude too northern, for it to survive the winter.—_ utility. 
tiful green, long, dagger shaped, aad not unlike | Kentucky was once, as is well known, almosta I have also published how to make cider, but 
enn, of; Rgypion millet, bet narrower. bt is There can be no doubt, that it people like their own mode best, although Newark 
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{solid cane brake. 
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marked off in equidistant jeints, tubular, perfectly | 
straight, and grows so thick, as to be almost ay 
compact mass. Tous it is the richest looking | 
vegetation, especially in wiuter, through which it | 
retains a perfect verdure, that we have ever seen. } 
The smallest sparrow would find it difficult to fly 
ainong it; and to see its ten thousand stems rising | 
apparently contiguous to each other, and to look 
at the impervious roof of verdure, which it forms | 
on its top, it has the aspect of being a solid layer | 
of verdure. A man could not make three miles in | 
a day, through a solid and unbroken cane brake. | 
It is the chosen lair of bears and panthers, which 
break it down, and make their way into it, asa} 
shelter from the elements and man. Thousands, 
of the more delicate birds take refuge in these | 
verdant asylums from the storms of winter. Its 
presence indicates a rich and dry soil, above inun- 
dation. The ground is never in better prepara- | 
tion for maize, than immediately alter this prodi | 
gious mass of vegetation is first cut down, and 
burned. When the cane has been cut, and is so 
dried, as that it will burn, itis an amusement of 
high holiday for the negroes to fire a cane brake 
so prepared. The rarefied air in the hollow com- 
partments of the canes burst them with a report, 
not much inferior to that of a musket, and when 
the field is extensively fired, a noise ensues like 
that of a conflicting army, in which innumerable | 
muskets are continually firing. | 
There are different estimates of the duration of | 
this. beautiful vegetable, but it is generally sup- | 
posed to have a life of five years; at the end of 
which period, if it has grown undisturbed, it pro- | 
duces a most abundant crop of seeds in leads very | 
like those of broom-corn. ‘I'he seeds are farinac- | 
gous; appear and taste like wheat kernels, and | 
are said to be not much inferior to that grain for | 








;from pumice, but wishing to prove all things, I 


would grow as rapidiy in New York or Massachu- 
setts, in the intervals between the frosts, as it 
does in Louisiana. 





From the Middletown, (Con.) American Sentinel. 


APPLE PUMICE. 
On taking notice of large heaps of apple pumicc, 
near some cider-mills in the vicinity of Middle-! 


town, | am induced to mention, that it is good for | 


cattle, sheep and swine, and ought not to be wast- | 
ed, for it is good for nothing for manure: I tried 
it more than @ years ago, by carting away a large 
heap of it, which had lain accumulating many 
years, and was satisfied that it did not pay me for 
my trouble ; I could not say it helped the crop, al- 
though it was put on sandy land, and the land in- 
clined afterward to be mossy, and bore less grass. 
t was according to my father’s custom, and the | 
practice of steady habits, to keep milch cows away 


kept a cow principally upon it more than 8 months 
in the year 1786, feeding he: sparingly at first, for 
afew days, and then letting her lie at a-heap 
which was replenished with fresh pumice every 
few days, and where there was little else to eat,! 
and we thought she did as well as the other cows|! 
which lay in good rowen feed, and it did not dry 
up her milk, as farmers generally suppose it will. | 
fu cow eats her fill of apples, it checks her milk, | 
and so it will if she eats her fill of grain, and over- | 
eating grain sometimes eauses death, vet cows| 
might do well on apples after being accustomed to 
eat them, even by lying in an orchard and eating 
as many as they wish; if cows are allowed to take 
their fill of pumice at first, it may check their milk, 
and make them stagger ; it is the distention of the 
stomach, rather than the injurious effects of the 











| same manufacture was introduced there. 


cider sells in New York for 4 or 5times as much 
as that which is made in New England; and I 
think it is wrong to have the Yankees so much 


‘outdone: but making cider is nearly done with 
‘for this year. I hope that some more of our far- 
‘mers will, at least, feed out a little pumice for a 


trial, against next year. A FARMER. 





SHEEP IN SPAIN. 
The sheep of Spain have long been celebrated. 
Pliny relates, that in his time Spanish clothes were 


(of an excellent texture, and much used in Rome. 


For many centuries the wool has been transport- 
ed to Flanders, for the supply of the Flemish man- 
ufactories, and afterwards to England, when the 
By far 
the greater part of Spanish sheep are imigratory, 
and belong to what is cajled the mesta or Merino 
corporation; but there are also statienary flocks 
belonging to private individuals in Andalusia, 
whose wool is of equal fineness and value. The 
carcase of the sheep in Spain is held in no estima- 
tion, and only used by the shepherds and poor. 
The flocks which form the mesta usually consist 
of about 10,000 sheep. Each flock is under the 
care of a directing officer, fifty shepherds and fif- 
ty dogs. The whole flock composing the mesta, 
consist of about five millions of sheep, and employ 
about 45 or 50,000 persons nnd nearly as many 
dogs. The flocks are put in motion the latter end 
of April, or beginning of May, leaving the plains 
of Estramadura, Andalusia, Leon, Old and New 
Castile, where they usually winter ; they repair to 
the mountains of the two latter provinces, and 
those of Biscay, Navarre, and Arragon. The 


| sheep, while feeding on the mountains, have occa- 


bread, for which purpose the Indians, and in some | apple or pumice, that checks the milk. I have ne- |sionally administered to them small quantities of 


cases the first settlers, have substituted it. No, 
vegetation so impressively shows the exuberant 
prodigality of nature, as a thick cane brake. No 
ather affords so rich and perennial a range for 
cattle, sheep, and horses. The butter that is 
made from the cane pastures of this region, is of 
the finest quality and flavor. The seed easily ve- 
getates in any rich soil. It rises from the ground 
like the rankest asparagus, with a large and suc- 
culent stem. It grows six feet high, before the 
body loses this succulency and tenderness, in 
herdening into wood. No vegetable or grass in 
the world, probably furnishes so rich and abun- 
dant a fodder of so rapid a growth. The quantity 
af seed, that could be obtained from an extensive | 
sane brake in seed, would exceed any possible | 
amount, that would be required in agriculture. It, 
conld not in’eed arrive at seeding maturity in the 
aorthern latitudes, But the interchanges of all, 
thiags of use in our country are so rapid and cer-| 
tain at present, that the seed could be obtained, | 
eteaply, and with case, annually from the sonth. | 





‘ver wasted any pumice since my experiment, when | salt. 


T have owned a cider-mill, but in the year 1794. 
I sold my place and bought another farm, and had 
no cider-mill for many years, but the trouble of! 
going a mile to make cider, loss of the pumice, | 
and paying for the use of the mill, induced me to. 
build one near my house where two men could ea- | 
sily roll a hogshead of cider from the mill into the 
cellar. 

No pumice has been suffered to lie near the 
mill since it was built; we place a cart close to the 
press, and throw in the pumice and carry it away 
and spread it for cattle to eat, throwing a little to 
the hogs, (which is but very little more labor than 
to carry it by hand two rods, and throw it in a 
heap,) and the cattle will eat the pumice, an! the 
apple seeds which scatter are picked up by the 
owls. 

I like this practice better than to have a heap 
of stinking pumice near the mill, which is not 
worth carrying away. If you have more pumice 
than your cattle will eat, you can dry it, heuse it, 





It is laid upon flat stones, to which the 
flocks are driven, and permitted to eat what quan- 
tity they please. 

In September the sheep are ochred, their backs 
and loins being rubbed with red ochre, or ruddle 
dissolved in water. This practice is founded upon 
an ancient custom, the reason of which is not 


\ clearly ascertained. Some suppose, that the ochre 


uniting with the oleaginous matter of the fleece, 
forms a kind of varnish, which defends the animal 
from the inclemency of the weather. Others think 
the ponderosity of this earth prevents the wool 
growing too thick and long in the staple. But the 
more eligible opinion is, that the earth absorbs the 
superabundent perspiration, which would other- 
wise render the wool both harsh and coarse. 
Towards the end of September the flocks re- 
commence their march. Descending from the 
mountains, they travel towards the warmer parts 
of the country, and again repair to the plains of 
Leon, Estramadura, and Andalusia. The sheep 
are generally conducted to the same pastures they 
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had grazed the preceding year, and where most of | fine Dray Horses, being stock from the noted | Dearborn’s plat form balances, for weighing, are 
them had been yeaned: there they are kept dur- Horse Goliah, imported by the Hon. John Coffin. ee to be the most perfect ever invented The  bo- 
ing the winter. | Ten premiums were awarded for the best Bulls, | lance is capable of sustaining ten tons, and at t!: 
Sheep shearing commences the beginning of | Cows, Oxen, Calves, Sheep and Swine. gaine time will weigh one or two pounds with pre. 
May, and is performed while the sheep are on The Show, both as regards the number and ex-!cisios. vith care, aud dnder cover, it is calculat 
their summer journey, in large buildings. Those cetlence of the Animals exhibited, far exceeded ed the apprratus would last 20 years. Mr Dearborn 
which are placed upon the road, are capable of the expectations which the public had formed.) of Boston hus rendered great service to mechanic: 
containing forty, fifty, and some sixty thousand The Horses of the Draught breed exhibited by Mr | by his invocations, among which this is not the least 
sheep. ‘T'he shearing is preceded by a pompous Vail of King’s and Mr Hewlett of Queen’s Coun-! valuable. 
preparation, conducted in due form, and the inter- ty, were much admired, as was also the fine two 
va! isconsidered a time of feasting and recreation. | years old Colt belonging to Mr. Conliff, of Wood- | To make To:nato Ketchup.—For halfa gallon, 
One hundred and twenty-five men are usually em- stock ; but none of the stock appeared more to|take a gallon of skinned tomatoes, 4 tablespoonfuls 
ployed for shearing a thousand ewes, and two attract the attention of the spectators than the | of salt,4of black pepper, half a spoonful of alspice, 
hundred for a thousand wethers. Each sheep af- beautiful bull calves, belonging to Messrs. Ham- {38 pods of red pepper, 3 tablespoonfuls of mustard; 
fords four kinds of wool, more or less fine, accord- mond of Kingsclear. grind them finely, and simmer them slowly in sharp 








ing to the parts of the animal whence it is taken. 


These were from the imported short horned 


Tke ewes produce the finest fleeces, and the weth- Durham bull, Hanover, purchased by the Society 
ers the heaviest ; three wether fleeces ordinarily from Hugh Munro, Esq. of Bathurst, and after- 
weigh on the average twenty-five pounds; but it wards sold to Mr. Archelaus Hammond. Colonel! 
will take five ewe fleeces to amount to the same Miles’ calf was rather larger than either of these, 
weight. , but for beauty and valuable points they cannot 
The journey which the flocks make in their per- | probably be surpassed in these colonies. 

egrination is regulated by particular laws, and im- Several superior animals were exhibited but not 
memorial customs. The sheep pass unmolested entered for competition ; for these, the bull, heif- 
over the pastures belonging to the villages and er, ram, ewes, and lambs—boar and sow, belong- 
the commons which lie in their road, and have a ing to his Excellency Sir Howard Douglas, were 
right to feed on them. They are not, however, considered admirable specimens of their kinds, as 
allowed to pass over cultivated lands; butthe pro- were also the two Ayrshire cows owned by the 
prietors of such lands are obliged to leave for’ secretary of the Central Society. 

them a path, about forty toises (eighty-four yards}| The striking improvement in some species of 


vinegar, iu a pewter basin, 3 or 4 hours, strain it 
through a wire sieve, and bottle it closely. Those 
who like the article may add, after the ingredients 
are somewhat cool, 2 tablespoonfuls of the juice of 
garlic. 

American Manufactures.—I\It is stated in the 
Patterson Intelligencer that a wealthy English 
gentleman is now erecting inthe state of New 
York, a Cotton Factory of fifteen thousand spin- 
dies and four hundred power looms. He has like- 
wise given orders for his machinery to be made'at 
the Patterson factory. : 





| “He who has a TRAD#, bas an estate.’ 
FRANKLIN, 
I have scen the young men born to affluent for- 


in breadth. When they traverse the commonable the stock, and the interest which the public ap-| 
pastures, they seldom travel! more than two’ peared to take in the exhibition give assurance |tune, who was early apprenticed to a respectable 
leagues, or five and a half miles a day ; but when that our future Cattle Shows will be still more in-{and scientific mechanic, to learn what is generally 
they walk in close order over the cultivated fields, teresting and highly promotive of the agricultural | termed a trade. Although there was no apparent 


often more than six varas,or near seventeen miles. 


The whole of their journey is usually an extent of; 
ene hundred and twenty. thirty or forty leagues, | 


which they perform in thirty or thirty-five days. 
The price paid for depasturing the lands, where 
hey winter, is equally regulated by usage, and is 
very low; but it is not in the power of the landed 
proprietors to make the smallest advance. 

The public opinion in Spain has long been 
against the mesta, on account of the number of 
people it employs, the extent of land it keeps un- 
cultivated, the injury done to the pasture and cul- 
tivated lande of individuals, and the tyranny of the 
directors and shepherds. These have been griev- 
ances from time immemorial. Government, yield- 
ing to the pressing solicitations of the people, in- 
stituted a committee to inqnire into them about 
the middle of the eighteenth century; but it did 
no good, and it was not till the revolution of 1810, 
that the powers and privileges of the mesta were 
greatly reduced. 





‘vom the St John (N. B.) Gazette. 


PROVINCIAL CATTLE SHOW. 

Pursuant to a Resolution of tte New Branswick 
Agricultural and Emigrant Society, a Cattle Show 
was held on the 9th ult. at the Race Course in 
this Town. | 

The day was unfavorable, yet the Exhibition 
was numerously and respectably attended. It'was 
honored with the presence of His Excellency Sir 
Howarp Dove.as, who came from St John, for 
the purpose of attending on this interesting occa- 
sion, and expressed himself highly gratified with 
the scene. 

Three premiums (amounting te $125, 00) were 
awarded for the finest horses—Among the Stock 
entered fer Exhibition only were twe remarkably 


{need of such a step, as the father was an indepen 
‘dent man; still the old man conceived that it was 
- os ap PO Ae eae ae |necessary, and often made the observation, that 
BRISTOL CATTLE SHOW. ‘he who has a trade, has an estate.” The young 
The annual meeting of the Bristol County Ag-| man duly served his time, and became a complete 
ricultural Society, and agricultural and manufac- | master of his trade ; und this son had the happiness 
turers’ Exhibition, took place in Taunton, the 30th t9 contribute to the ease and support of his truly 
ult. The Ploughing Match was first in the order | respectable porent in his old agre—(who had lost 
of the Exhibition ; and at 9 o’clock ten teams were | through misfortune 
entered and engaged in an animated contest fot while performing this pleasing, sacred duty, his 
the premiums offered by the Society. It is praise talents and industry raised him toan enviable sit 

due to all in an unusual degree, to say, that the uation in life.—Troy Budget. 
work was done well. In some past years, the teams | a ESR a 
may in some instances have executed their task' To make durable Candles —To 10 ounces of 
with more despatch; but it seemed, and very pro- mutton tallow, add a quarter of an ounce of cam- 
perly, the present year, to be in an especial man-  phor, 4 ounces of beeswax, and 2 ounces of alum: 
ner, an object to make perfect, as well as quick, melt them all together, and make your candles. 
work. ——_____-—__—— 

The show of Cattle was probably equal to the| For the Whooping Cough.—The following has 
former Exhibitions of the Society. The pens were been recommended :— Dissolve a scruple of the 
|wholly filled and contained some animals which salt of tartar ina gill of water, add ten grains 
, would do credit to farmers in any part of the conn. of cochinea! finely powdered, and sweeten with 
‘try. Of the Manufactures, there was a variety; brown sugar. Give to an infant the fourth part of 
some of a superior quality and of a kind not before a table spoonful four times a day, and from four 


interests of the province. 
R. SIMONDS, Secretary. 


his immense property,) and 


exhibited; but we have no room for an enumera- 
tion or description of them. 

The gentleman who had been designated to de- 
liver the address having failed the Society, the 
Rev. Otis Thompson read an address which had 
been previously delivered on a like occasion. From 
the meeting house the society proceeded to At- 
wood’s Hotel, and partook of a bountiful and well 
served dinner. The premiums were declared and 
‘officers chosen in the afternoon, of which a notice 
will hereafter be made.— Taunton Rep. 





It is said that Sir James Mackintosh has sold 
his History of England (now finished) to Messrs. 
Longman & Co, for six theosand guineas. 





upwards a spoonful may be taken. 





In the Londou Weekly Review there is a most 
‘entertaining notice of the recently published Hie- 
‘tory and Antiquities of London. In page 214—15, 
there is a description of asumptuous entertainment, 
|which 1s thus ushered in by an account of the 
boiling of a cook: Richard Rose, cook to the Bish- 
op of Rochester, according to his sentence, was 
| boiled to death in Smithfield, in 1531, for poisoning 
‘sixteen persons with porridge, which he had pre- 
pared for the destruction of his master, who for. 
tunately escaped the intended mischief by the 
want of appetite, which prevented bim eating that 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. yond question, that they are the cheapest cattle a 

amine ia ak ila farmer can possess, for they are the most profita- 

BOSTON, FRIDAY, NOV. etc canbe _.. | ble ; and great as the sum certainly is for an ani- 
‘mal, he is only exchanging value for value. 

“The partiality of individuals for the cattle of 

We received, some time since, a pamphlet of their own immediate country or district, led many 

about fifty pages 8vo. with the above title, printed to give them the preference over the Short-horn- 





REMARKS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIVE 
STOCK. 


at St. John’s, (New Brunswick) and have delayed 
giving it an earlier notice, in consequence of ill 
health, which rendered it necessary to postpone 
many things connected with our editorial duties. 
It is a sensible production, and cannot fail to re- 
ward the intelligent cultivator, who will give it a | 


ed, and such is the excellence of many of them, 
that any prejudice that might exist, may well be 


is less liable to waste, than when given loose in 
the field; and the cattle being regularly fed in 
such a place, fatten quicker than when abroad— 
the exertion necessary to procure their food being 
less. Some intelligent men in the country, instead 
of yarding, prefer feeding altogether in the stall, 
during winter, turning the beasts out only for 
water and exercise. This system may be pursued 





with advantage ; much food being saved, by feed- 


excused. ‘The Alderney, Holderness, and others, | ing in the house, and a great quantity of manure 
are celebrated for their milking powers. The |made if straw be had in sufficient quantities to 
Devons stand deservedly high; and the fine cat- | litter well.” (To be concluded next week.) 

tle of Hereford, have carried away, probably more Seer NO a nh ep 


careful perusal with a portion of that skill, whieh |prizes at Smithfield, than any other. But fora 
is indispensable, in order to enabl> him to realize | eombination of the most valuable properties, it is 
a full reward for his labors. Ji the head of in- | now generally allowed that the Improved Short- 
dustry is not directed by the hand of science, it horns excel. Not only in England is the demand 
becomes in a great measure paralysed and pow-/ for them great, but both Scotland and Ireland 
erless. ‘purchase vast numbers; where they are highly 
It is not possible for us to follow this author thought of and eagerly sought after. 
through the more technical parts of his work; or —«"|‘he Cheshire establishments are the best con- 
those which relate to the science of improving the | ducted in England ; and there the-conduct of the 
breeds of animals, without opening a very wide dairy-men offers a fine example to the country.— 
tield for discussion, and t:aversing ground, which They hold cows to be in their prime from four to 
lias been repeated y trodden since the commence ten years old, and keep them as long as they milk 
ment of our paper. We shall, therefore, merely we}j, indeed until they are fit for nothing else. I 
give some extracts of plain and practical utility, mean to make the exception of capital milking,— 
which may be understoed without tracing the which I should be tempted to keep to even twenty 
links which connect them with the rest of the years of age ; but I yet think, generally, cows are 
treatise. Speaking of the Durham, or Improved pot at their best until five years, and on the de- 
Short-horns, the writer says cline at eight, when I apprehend, it must be for 
“The principal feature in the character of those the interest of the dairy-man to sell, or put them 
cattle, for which they are so celebrated, is their | to keep. [fatten.] I think few can suffer such an 
very early attainment of proof, as it is called, or exhaustion as constant milking to the eighth year, 
disposition to make fat at an earlier age than any without deterioration. 
other breed whatever. This, no doubt, is aided «If the quantity holds, the quality becomes poor, 
by placid and docile tempers, which also renders and the appetite of the animal increases. Three 
them steady and willing ¢raught cattle; bulls,| such will eat considerably more than four fatten- 
even, having been by kind and gentle treatment, ing beasts. They find here, as elsewhere, that 
taught to perform regular tasks for miles without | great milking and great proof in beef gre incom- 
a driver. With care they will feed to great patible. Great care is taken to keep the cattle in 
weight, after having performed mueh labor, and good condition during the winter, for the rollow- 
when their beef is salted down, it is said to retain’ ing good reason :—The Cheshire men wisely con- 
its juices longer than any other; in consequence sider it a great object to turn their cows to grass 
of which, it las jong been preferred to pack to in good condition, as they say ‘to start them fuir,’ 
India and otver countries, where retention of alleging that if otherwise, and their juices are 
goodness of quality for a great length of time is dried up with straw feeding and the severity of 
an object. They are also very good milxers, con- the winter’s cold, the animals are long before they 
sidering their inclination to fatten. ‘recover their milking powers, if ever they do re- 
“That the introduction and increase of a breed cover them under such circumstances. 
so valuable as the Durham heave proved themselves! “The personal attendance, both of masters and 
to be, would be a general benefit here, I believe | servants, seems to be most exemplary on all occa- 


will not be questioned. Jt should, therefore, be-| sions. Racks and mangers are cleared and kept | 


come an object of solicitude with the Agricultura) constantly clean, and a marked attention paid to 
Societies, and farmers, to procure them as soon the individual appetites of the beasts—before re- 
as possible, and no period can be more favorable tiring to rest the master goes round from stall 


than the present; for if ever a people were bless-|to stall, adding to or diminishing the quantity of | 


ed with a kind and generous government, striving | fodder. 
to promote the general and individual interest of} “It is recorded of an economical farmer, some 
a country, we at this moment, are under that be-| years since, who kept eighteen cows on an unen- 


| 
nevolent and parental administration.” | closed Common, where little nourishment could | 


The writer then proceeds to quote the high be found by them; and no better fare being allow- 
prices for which eattle of the Short-horned breed }ed, he was obliged often to purchase butter for 
have sold in England; and among others, those family use. Upon the recommendation of a friend, 
of a Breeder of Short-horns in Nottinghamshire, he enelosed and improved the Common, and better 
who sold at unreserved *public auction, twenty-five |fed his stock ; the consequence was, his family 
of his “young stock, but not best specimens, aver- | Was not only plentifully supplied with butter, but 


aging about two years old, for £1,200 sterling ;” that which could not be effecfed by the whole | 


and continucs; “by these quotations, it plainly | starved eighteen, was now amply done by four. 

appears, that if we desire to have really a good, ‘“Intimately connected with our subject, the 
breed of cattle in the country, a corresponding | barn-yard forms a very important branch of raral 
price must be paid for it; but, however exorbi- ! economy, from which the greatest advantages may 


tant that price may appear, it has been proved be- | be derived. The fodder being given in yard racks | 


TEA. 

A great deal of declamation has been printed 
‘and spoken on the subject of tea-drinking. Some 
‘good people consider it almost as criminal to in- 
_dulge in drinking tea as in making a too free use 
'of ardent spirits. Dr Rush and Dr Cooper, how- 
‘ever, and many other medical writers approve of 
drinking tea, with proper precautions. Dr Cooper 
isays “If good tea be drank in moderate quanti- 
| ties, with sufficient milk and sugar, it invigorates 
‘the system, and produces a temporary exhiliration, 

and a clearness of ideas. But, when taken too 
strong and copiously, it is apt to occasion slight 
| tremor, and symptoms similar in a degree to those 
larising from narcotic plants ; but as it contains 
‘gallic acid and tannin in moderate proportion, I 
‘regard it,on the whole, as a most wholesome, 
grateful and economical beverage, affording the 
safest and pleasantest refreshment after great 
bodily fatigue or mental exertion; at the same 
|time tending to support and promote that perspi- 
‘ration which might otherwise be impeded.” 

Mowbray, a late English writer on economical 
subjects has the following observations on this 
beverage : 

“ The present topic of the comforts of the labor- 
ing classes ‘naturally introduces the modern but 
now universal habit of drinking rea. The late 
Mr Arthur Young, with perhaps a less profound 
attention than he usually bestowed on his subjects, 
took every opportnnity of expressing his unwil- 
lingness to allow to the cons and daughters of la- 
bor their share in this common privilege ; and Mr 
Young, I observe, has successors in this opinion. 
Tea-making it is objected, is a grand consumer of 
time, and the beverage itself a debilitant, render- 
ing those who use it, delicate and unfit for labour. 
It may be replied, that the most expeditious meals, 
necessarily consume time ; that in order to make 
the too often bitter draught of labour go down, 
and so insure a degree of cheerfulness and good 
; will, some portion of respite and relaxation is ne- 
\cessary. Tea is certainly a mere diluent and de- 
tergent, altogether devoid of the nutritive proper- 
ities of beer; it is at the same time a cooling, se- 
‘dative, and refreshing drink, extremely agreeable 
|and cleansing te the stomachs of those who are 
fed with the most ordinary, the hardest, and coars- 
est provisions. As a relaxent, it often proves 
equally beneficial as agreeable to the robust, and 
to those of rigid fibre. Nor have I ever known an 
able laborer, or any well-fed Jaborer,injured in his 
strength by the custom of drinking tea. A parti- 
ality for this Asiatic herb has long since taken 
possession of the whole people of this country ; 
and I must confess, I see no reason for attempting 
to divest the great majority of their share of a 
common right, which really ought, in this com- 
mercial country, to be within the compass of their 
means.” 
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American China.—Mr Tucker of Philadelphia, 
exhibited at the last meeting of the Franklin In- 
stitute, specimens of American china, which “in 
soundness of body, smoothness of glazing, and 
beauty of lustre were pronounced by competent 
judges to be equal to the imported, and in the pu- 
rity of its whiteness to surpass either the French 
or English china met with in our market.” 








Champlain Glass.—An extensive glass factory, 
intended for window and cut glass, has been re- 
cently established at Burlington, on Lake Cham- 
plain ; and is owned by capitalists in Boston. 





Arctic Expedition.—Capt. Parry and his com- 
panions have returned to London. It seems after | 
having left the ship, they landed on floating ice- | 
bergs, which transported them southwards faster | 





Subscription.—Select Tavle Grapes. 

MR. ANDREW PARMENTIER, Proprietor of the Horti- 
cultural Botanic Garden at Broeklyn, two miles trom the City | 
of New York, offers to the public, by subscription, one dozen of 
the most select aud choice GRAPES, for the table, many of 
which are in a bearing state, and can be seen at his establish- 
ment with the fruit, afier only fifteen months plaating. } 

Names of the twelve sorts. ; 

No. 1. White Chasselas—-2. Chasselas of Foutainbleaun—3. | 
Yellow Chasselas of Thomery—4. Golden Chasselas--5. Musk 
Chasselas---6. Royal Chasselas---7. Large Maroc--8. White 
Muscat—9. Violet Museat—l0. Black Muscat—l1. Grey Mus- 
cat—12. Large Frankeuthal. 

The Subscribers will receive their Vines between the 15th of 
Oct. and 14th of Dec. and the Ist of Apri! and 15th of May 1828, 
free of freight or postage to New York, well packed in moss in 
such a manner as to go several hundred miles farther than New 
York.——Mr. Charles Swan, Grocer and Tea Store, No. 357 
Broadway, and Messrs. Grant Thorburn & Son, Liberty-St. 
New York, are empowered to receive the subscriptions. Price 





livered, The subscription receipt will be accompamed by 
directions on the best mode of cultivating and planting the vine. 
The same sorts of Vines may be had sekepataly. Price 75 cts. 
with package, except the Golden Chasselas and Royal Chas- 


— - : ee ae 

Partner Wanted. 

_ An active and business like man, of unimpeachable integrity. 
is wanted to take a share in an Agricultural and Hortlewural 
speculation, which promises the most profitable results without 
nsk. A capital of $3000 will be necessary. For particulars, 
apply by letter, (post paid) to Mr. ISAAC WINSLOW, Mer- 
chant, Boston. a 


Agricultural Books. 
Just received for sale at the office of the New England Farm 
er, a further supply of standard agricultural books, aunong whicl. 
are, Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture 
Marshall on the Knowledge and Practice of Gardening 
Gleanings in tusbandry aad Gardening 
Moubray on Domestic Poultry, Swine, Milch Cows, Bees, 
Rabbits, Pheasants, &c. Fifih London edition 
Kirwan ou Manures,—Bard on Sheep—Coxe on Fruit trees 


Winter Keeping for Horses in the vicinity of Boston, 
Where the most faiihiul care may be relied on, may be had 


| Six dollars the dozen, and the plants to be paid for when de- | on application io Major Samuel Jaques, Charlestown, or at the 


N. E. Parmer Office. An early application is desirable, 
eh 5 
To tel! thy years and name unknown 


This day published by Richardson & Lord, at their town and 


than they could trave] northward. They might selas——Mr. P. will designate the different kinds of most con-| country bookstore, the Old Farmer's Almauack for 1828, by R 


as well have journied on a wheel like tame squir- 
rels, or tenants of a tread mill. 


fron Works.—The Albany Argus states that! 
such is the rapid progress of iron manufactures, | 
especially in the great river Au Sable and its! 
branches, in bar and round iron, for chain cables, 
bolts, &c. that a considerable village bas sprung 
up during the !ast summer atthe forks of that im. 
portant river, near Jay, which is called La Fay-| 
ette. 


The Taunton Reporter states that a woman ina 
neighboring town, afflicted with the tooth ache, 
applied to it the Oil of Tansey, procured from an 
essence pedlar. Although but two or three drops 
were taken, she survived the application but two 
or three hours. 











Premiums for Cotton.—The merchants of Au- 
gusta have offered premiums of 75, 50 and 25 dol- 
lars, to the planters who shall exhibit the first, sec- 
ond and third best loads of cotton of his own crop, 
in Augusta on the 10th day of December, the | 
loads to be of not less than seven bales. 





The first muskets made in the U. States were! 
manufactured by Mr Orr. Nearly 500 stand of. 
arms made by him, were carried away from Fort 
Independence by the British Commissary, when. 
Boston was evacuated in 1776. 








Since our last, application kas been made to our 
Legislature fora rail road, from Phillipsburgh, 
opposite to Easton, on the Delaware, to Elizabeth- 
town Point, opposite Staten Island Sound ; and an- 
other from Trenton ‘to New Brunswick, to be ex- 
tended to Amboy if necessary, and the State to 
have the right to subscribe to one half of the stock. 

[Trenton paper. 











Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c. 

MR WINSHIP offers for sale at his Nursery, in Brighton, 
the oe variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
His collection of Fruit Trees is large and well selected; and his 
variety of Ornamental Shrubs is very extensive, comprising the 
Rose Acacia, Three thorned Acacia. Gum Acacia, double flow- 
ering Almonds, red and white Altheas, Bladder nut tree, Bigno- 
sie Radiesa, Burning Bush, dwarf flowering Horse Chestnut, 
Catalpas, Dahlias, Daphne Pink Mazereon, 
{finest flowering shrub) variety of Grapes, variety of Honeysuck- 
te, English ad, eeping willows, Quinces, Syringos, La- 
burnum, Snowballs, Rhubarb, Raspberries, Plums, Pecan nut 
trees, Mountain Ash, Lilacs, Larkspur grandiflora, Japan pear, 
Japonnica chorchorrus, &c.—Orders for any of these articles 
teft with Mr RussExL, atthe New England Farmer offiee, will 
be executed on the same terms as at the nursery, aud delivered 
in Boston, free of expense.—Catalogues furnished gratis. 


Davenport's Nursery. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees received by Joseph 


splendid floweri 








By Newell, Ne. 53 North Market Street, where a catalogue may 
be-seen 


genial to each soil and situation for to make vineyards, and 
furnish the roots at 25 cents each. Mr. P. warrants his vines 
to grow, and will replace those the spring or the fall afier the 


ed his directions. Reterences for the above assertion, to Dr. 
Vanderveer, Col. Gibbs, Messrs. Wm. Page, Rulef R. Schenck, 
Richard Arden, John Burr, and all the gentlemen who have 
bought their vines of him. The fall is the best time to plant 
the vines in a sand or light soil, which is the best for the vines. 
Orders can be directed to Mr. P’s. establishment, post paid.— 
Mr. Swan will deliver gratis, the Provisional Catalogue of Fruit | 
and Ornamental Trees of Mr. P. which may be had of his agents 
at Boston, Mr. Russell, New England Fariner office—Hartiord, 
Mr. E. W. Bull—Rochester, Messrs. Luther Tucker & Co.-- | 
Buffalo, Mr. Lewis F. Allen—Richmond, Mr. Hemingway. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 20, 1827. 


Fruit Trees. | 
WM. PRINCE, the proprietor of the Linnawen Bo- | 























B. Thomas, Esq. containing the usual quantity of new, useful 
. ‘ 1 . 
and entertaining matter, together with the sun's decimation. 
Country traders supplied by R. & L. at the lowest rate. La 


st j plantation, that is not growing ; provided, the person has follow- | the press, and will soon be published, the Miniature or Pocke: 


Almanack, likewise the Massachusetts Register for 1828 Mi 








Vine Dresser’s Guide. 
few copies of the American Vine Dressers’ Guide, by Al 
phonze Loubat, just published; for sale at the Farmer office, 
price 59 cents. 
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~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
gh : FROM To 
APPLES, best, hh 1 25 2 Ut 
| ASHES, pot, Ist sort, ton. | 95 50; 97 5G 


pearl do. we 105 00'107 56 








tanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, L. 1. has | BEANS, white, - - - - - jbush 1.2 13s 
the pleasure of informing the public, that bis nurse- | BEEF, mess, 2U0 lbs. new, - ‘bbl 8 87 9 00 
ry now contains 172 varieties of the Apple, 202 of | carzo, Nol, new. - - 75| 8 00 
Pears, 75 of Cherries, 139 of Plums, 25 of Apricots, 84 of Peach- } + ie S “new S| 3 6 75° 7 00 
es, 20 of Nectarines, 10 0f Almonds, 14 of Mulberries, 6 of Quin- BUTTER. i . t. a ‘ye J 19 
ces, 16 of Figs, 16 of Currants, 15 of Raspberries, 47 of Goose- | 17 2° Peis EPSPCCE* ANG. be HEWs fa ‘= 14 
berries, 20 of Strawberries, 257 of Grapes, 600 of Ornamental | HEESE, new milk, - + - - : 9 
Trees. Above 500 of the above kinds of Fruits are not to be | skimmed wilk, - - 3 5 
found in any other collection in America. oo ere ee 
The different varicties cannot be otherwise than genuine, as | py ee sae a a ta ae oe aah 5 OO 
the greatest attention is paid, and nearly all the kinds are inocu- PL Tg ea ee 7 62) : 
lated from bearing trees. ‘The Cherry, Peach, and other trees |" 40Us Datumore, Howard “tl bbl, » or, 2 6 
are generally of large size. Catalogues may be obtained at the Ge nesee,  .F 475, & OO 
New England Farmer office, gratis, and orders left there,or sent Rye, best, cs oa 3 25 
by mail, will meet attention. GRAIN, Rye - - - + = |bush 64 66 
Superb Bulbous Flower Roots. Corn - pe nee 63, 67 
Just received at the office of the New England Farmer, direct Barley . . oe 259 5U 67 
from the most eminent florists in Holland, a large assortment of Oats - - a a 430 42 
ee aie ee Oe ote —— Bae a ‘HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, pew, - | tb. , 9 10 
“ulips, (bibloem, parrot, early and double oume Kanunculus,  ; PS Yh . io .s « | ‘ t 
pm Shealoam Tiger Flower, Double Tuberoses, Double To n° No 1, Inspe — Laas ¥ - 
Snowdrops, Peaonies, (Chinese crimson, double rose coloured, *¢ : ns Nor [Caen = l oe 
and double white fringed) Neapolitan Star of Bethlehem (white OTL, Linseed, I hil, and Nor the mMigal. . 76 
and blue) Polyanthus Narcissus, (white and yellow) Poet’s Nar- PLAISTER PARIS rete ils at iton. | 275) 3 00 
cissus, Spanish Bulbous Iris, Lilies (of various sorts) Fritellaries, PORK, Bone Middlings, new,  jbbl, | 14 00 15 00 
various sorts of Crocus, &c.—Also, Bulb Glasses and Crocus pots navy. mess, do. } | 14 00 15 25 
. 7 : | : Ps | ’ } o_~ 
iw the shape of hedgehogs, beehives, flower baskets, &c. (a new | : 5 11 50. 19 O 
article.) —Catalogues of the whole may be seen at the office. | ___ Cargo, No}, do - - | oes 12 OW 
Purchasers may rely on the excellence of the above, as they | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bush) < 49 2 75 
were not purchased at auction, but are imported direct from the | Clover --¢ «tm é 10 
first florists in Holland, and are remarkable for their size, beauty | WOOL, Meriuo, full blood,wash | 35 48 
or delicacy of tint—They have been examined by persons ac- do do unwashed! 20 25 
quainted po the nature of bulbs, and pronounced of a very su- in 3-4 wished 295 34 
rior quatity. | " | ton a 
ay hye consignment, one cask of fine London split peas, by do 1-2 & 4 do | <9 30 
the quart or bushel, for culinary purposes ; pulverized celery seed Native - - = do | 20 26 
for_soups. Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 35, 40 
Gooseberry Bushes. 2d sort | 20) 30 
Persons in want of superior varieties of Gooseberries, can pro- | do Spinning, Ist sort! 28 32 
cure the bushes, by senting their orders to the office of the — j 
England Farmer. They are from Glasgow in Scotland ; the | ‘ ™ , ; en 
frat is fine flavored and large, (some aayte seen at this office | P RO? ISION MARKET. | » | | 
measuring 3 and 4 inches in circumference) and of white, red, BEEF, best pieces 9: gece Ib. | 8) 10 
and yellow colour. The price will not exceed &4 per dozen. | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - « | 8} 10 
Bremen Geese.  % Welrtige - ~~. bp 7 
For sale, 3 pair of this superior breed of Geese ; they are de- | VEA L, Bedi ee see La) 8 10 
cidedly superior to the common breed, in the great size they at-| WUTTON, © = = = = = = | } 6 8 
tain, in the facility with which they may be raised, and in the); POULTRY, - - - - « = | | 12 15 
compavatively smal! quantity of grain required to fatten them.— | BUTTER, keg & tub, - é | 15 18 
Inquire at this office. lump, best, - . - | 1k 25 
New England Farmer’s Almanack, for 1828. |BGGS, - - - - ---*- | 13 14 
Just lished, at the New England Farmer Office, and | MEA L, Rye, retail,- - - - ibush 75s 80 
for sale by Bow_es & Dearporn, 72 Washington Street, and Indian, do.- . - - 65 15 
at the Bookstores generally, the New England Farmer's Alma- POTATOES (new) oat 3 b | 46 5. 
nack, for 1828. By Thoinas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New | tr gin Sf : 
England Farmer. y> ‘bot! 7106) 308 
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Money.—Bacon, the English philosopher, com- 
--.- | pares money to manure. If gathered in heaps, it 
| does ne good, but on the contrary becomes offen- 
|sive—spread it, though ever so thinly over the 
‘surface of the earth, and it enriches the whole 

, country. 


a 
Hiliscellanies. 
BOSTON BUCOLICS. 

A Song for the Ploughmen. 
Brave sons of New England, high lords of the soil! 
With hands ever ready to give or to toil :-— 
The harvest is bending o’er valley and plain, 
Come, come, to its festival labor again. 


| There’s no place like home.—tome can never 
be transferred! never repeated, in the experience 
of an individual. The place consecrated by par- 
ental love--by the innocence and sports of child- 
heod—by the first acquaintance with nature—by 
the linking of the heart to the visible creation, is 
the only home. There is a living and a breathing 
|spirit infused into nature--every familiar object 
‘has a history—the trees have tongues, and the 
‘ait is vocal. There the vesture of decay does not 
(close in and control the noble functions of the 
,soul. It sees, and hears, and enjoys, without the 
, ministry of gross matctial substance. 


We boast not the olive, we want not the vine, 

for the orange and citron we do not repine: 

We look at no climate with envious eyes, 

Vor what nature refuses, our labor supplies. 

But our country we serve, when we follow the plough, 
Yor ‘tis seldom a traitor is wiping his brow ; 

And toil that we love, is the pledge of our faith 

‘To the land that we live in—through danger and death. 
‘Phen Jong be that !and the abode of the free, 

Afar may its fall, in futurity be, 

And long may its harvests so beautiful wave, 

And long may they gladden the hearts of the brave. 
[Boston Courier. | 


inaeielnnapenasteteentiriettemnpinas Some parents, even those that are wealthy and 

Singular Dish.—To make this inimitable dish, |aspiring to style, instead of endeavoring to incul- 
‘the roli a l’imperatrice,] take out the stone of an/|cate in the infant mifds of their children a mode 
olive, and fill the cavity with shredded anchovy. of speaking, make use of an incoherent gabble, 
The olive, so stuffed, must be put into a lark, the| which a conjurer can scarcely interpret. The 
lark in a quail, the quail into a partriige, the par- consequence of which is, that their children being 
tridge into a pheasant, the pheasant into a turkey, | disposed to learn the first words they hear, acquire 
and the turkey into a sucking pig. Leta brisk a silly and disgracefu) dialect, which very often 
fire amalgamate we!l the juices of these various affects their speech, more or less, during life. It 
ments, and serve it vp. But hoid, rash man!—jwere well if parents would recollect the impor- 
touch it not with your knife; throw the whole out | tance of speaking to children, and endeavoring to 
of the window, save the olive, in which the quint- | make them speak in the language of correctness. 
essence of the whole of the surrounding materials} This cannot be effected if they use, or suffer oth- 
is concentrated. Swallow the olive; but have |ers to use that sort of baby talk, which so often 
near you a bottle of etber, for it is probable you| misleads and abuses the faculties of children.— 
may faint with pleasure. Some epicures reject | #arren Star. 


even the olive, eating only the shredded anchovy. The Richmond Rengthours oF Cie hells aesaithe 
t * a0 ’ ’ aines 


——Code Gourmand. . . 
an article in favor of manufactures, signed a Vir- 
ginian. 
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Insane persons, Of an average, eat twice as 


much as sane persons, and they absolutely require | Hay.—Charles Glidden, Esq. of Northfield this 
more food than people in sound mind and body.— | vear cut tobe’ tnne of good English hay from one 
Knight on Insanity. ,hundred and one square rods of ground. Three 
;tons were produced at the first crop, cut the sec- 
ond week in July ; and one ton at the second cut- 
ting the last week*in Augnst. It is believed this 
beats the great crop in Northwood, and shows 
how much a little land, if highly cultivated, will 
produce.—WV. H. Patriot. 





A new mode of administering medicine is now 
rapidly gaining ground in Germany. Instead of# 
the large doses prescribed in this country, very | 
minute quantities are given, ond, as it seems, fre- 
quently with good effect. So small a quantity of | 
blae pill as the fiftieth part of a grain is sometimes 
administered ; and of sulphate of quinine, a medi-| Cruelty.— We are informed that very serious in- 
cine of which the ordinary dose here is three or | conyenience, and indeed danger, results from the 
grains, one twentieth part of a grain is ordered. | practice of gunning over the grounds of the far- 
It is dificult to conceive how so little medicine! mers in this country. Fences are thrown down— 
produces a sensible effect ; but if it is often found domestic animals are sometimes wounded and kill- 
to answer, the practice must be vory bencficial to) ed—trees und crops are injured. All this for the 
debilitated persons, who are in this country fre-} sport of killing the little singing birds which as 
quently sent speedily to the grave by medicine. | food are not worth the ammunition. Every Sun- 
oe 2 ; |day is a great day of sport for these trespassers; 


’ 1, ‘qv | 

Thames Tuaned.—-On bag te “go 'e-| they are mostly boys or young men who are not 
ported, that on the preceding Gay he Aad com-' controlled by any superiors, and who are probably 
menced a forward movement with the Shield, and 


| dissipating the money of others, and laying the 


that having overcome the late serious difficulties, | 6... ,dation of future wretchedness.— Brooklyn pap 
and the bed of the river having been re-examined | re Seen? Srey 


by new borings, the expectations of a successful; Stump moving machine.—A Mr Pratt of Jack- 
completion of this great undertaking are higher] son, Washington county, New York, has invented 
than before the irruption of the viver.— Lon. pe. ja very useful inachine for moving stumps and other 
{heavy and fixed bodies. It will also be highly use- 
jful in removing buildings, trees, rocks, and in 
are to be exclu- | crubbing lands in the construction of canals and 
of this factory | turnpike roads in which e vast deal of labor may 
Virginia to keep} be saved. The capacity of the machine to perform 
what is promised is commended in Albany. 








Mr. Dean is to syperintend the Virginia Cotton 
Factory, no’ white work people 
sively employed. ‘The success 
will diminish the inducements in 
slaves. , 


A young Counsel, who was rather given to brow 
beating, had a favorite mode of mystifying a wit- 
ness by saying, “well, sir, I shal! only ask you one 
question, and I do not care which way you answer 
it.” Mr Brougham, who was on the same circuit, 
| accosted his friend one morning—“ Well, Jones, I 
have but one question to ask you, and I do not 
care which way you answer it. How do you do 
to-day ?” 











——— 


Grass Seeds, &c. 
For sale at the office of the New Engiand Farmer, No. 52 North 
Market Street. Boston, a large variety of Grass Seeds, compris- 
ing LUCERNE, FOWL MEADOW, ORCHARD GRASS, 
HERD’S GRASS, RED TOP, RED and WHITE HONEY- 
SUCKLE CLOVER &c. with the largest assortment of Gar- 
den and Field Sees, to be found in New England. 

Also, 20 bushels fresh Canary Seed; genuine English Rape 
; Seed; Hemp Seeo. &c. for birds. 

Fernhancs Grater Cider Mill. 

We the undersigned having seen Mr Farnham’s Grater Ci- 
der mill n operatvon at the farm of Mr John Parkinson in Rox- 
bury, state as our opinion that the principle of said mill is well! 
calculated for the purpose of grinding apples for the cider press, 
and superior to any thing ef the kind we have seen. We wit- 
nessed its operation, and found its motion to be equal to about 
100 revolutions per minute. At this rate it ground one bushel of 
7 in 55 seconds, with an cighi inch cylinder. We are also 
of opinion that with a cylinder with longer points, vegetables 
might be very advantageously cut for the use of animals. 

Roxbury, Oct. 27, 1827. JOHN PRINCE, 

JCHN PARKINSON, 
NATHAN SMITH. 

I the undersigned certify that I was present at Mr Parkinson’s 
at the time the said mill was in operation, aud am fully of the 
opinion that it will perform all that is above stated. 

J. R. NEWELL. 
— may be made at the Agri 
Noth Market Sweet, Boston. 











For further information, ay 
cultural Warehouse, No. 5° 











JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s, 

Nursery, at Flushing, on Long-Island near New 

York. 

IN behalf of the proprietors of the above nursery, 
the subscriber solicits the orders of horticulturists 
who may be les:rous of stocking their gardens and 
fields with fruit trees of the finest sorts and most 
healthy and vigorous stocks the present autumn, 

BioopGoop & Co. attend personally to the inoculating and 
grafting of alltheir fruit trees, anc purchasers may rely with 
confidence that the trees they order will prove genuine. ~ 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will receive er- 
ders for any quantity of 
} FRUI AND FOREST TREES, 
| FLOWERING SHRUBS, 

AND 
| PLANTS. 
| And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk and ex- 
pense of the Purchaser; the bills may he paid to him. 
The reputation of this nursery is so extensively known and 
; has been so well sustained that I take leave to refer those in 
want of trees to any of the Horticulturists in this city and its vi- 
cinity, and if ocular demonstration is desired, I invite those who 
wish to be thus satisfied to examine the trees in my garden at 
Dorchester, ae from this nursery for three or four years 
past, some of which are now in bearing, ail ina healthy and 
; Vigorous state. 
Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application to 
Pep. COOK, Jr. 
Rogers’ Building, Congress-Street. 











500 Grape Vines, 

For sale in Charlestown, by Samuel R. Johnson. The above 
choice vines are of the Sweet water species, all raised from cut- 
tings, and are from 3 to 4 years old, most of them in a bearin 
state. Orders for the above may be supplied at J. R. Newell’s 
Agricultural Establishment, No. 52 North Market street, or by 
the subscriber in Charlestewn ; price for each vine is from twen 
ty-five to fifly cents, according to its age and size ; all the above 
vines have been trained to trellises and insured to be as healthy 
vines as can be presented for sale. SAMUEL R. JOHNSON. 


M’Mahon’s Gardener. 


Just reeeived at the New England Farmer office, a furthe: 
supply of M’Mahon’s American Gardener. This work is the 
most elaborate of the kind ever published in this country, eom- 
prising ample directions for the management of the kitchen gar- 
den, Fuit garden, orchard, vineyard, nursery, pleasure ground 
flower garden, green house, hot house, and forcing frames, foi 
every month in the year. 

















“Lhe FARMER is published every Friday, at $3.00 
per annum, or $2,50 if paid in Advance. 
Gentlemen who procure fire responsible subscribers, 





are entitled to a siv/h volume gratis. 





